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BEGIN  TAPE  1:2:1 

JW:   The  following  is  an  interview  with  Miss  Lillian  Raymond  in  the 
dining  room  of  her  home  at  260  Cayuga  Street  in  San  Francisco. 
Yesterday  was  the  hottest  day  on  record.   Today  is  May  31,  1978, 
It's  about  2:20  p.m.  and  the  interviewer  is  Jesse  Warr. 
...  We  can  start  with  your  birth  date  and  birthplace. 

LR:  San  Francisco,  California.   February  1,  1920. 

JW:  What  part  of  the  City  was  that  in? 

LR:  It  was  the  Excelsior  District. 

JW:  Where  is  that? 

LR:   In  this  area.   About  five  blocks  above  the  old  Mission  Street 
road. 

JW:   What  kind  of  house  was  that?   Can  you  describe  the  house? 

LR:   It  was  a  large  house  on  the  corner.   Lovely  garden,  lots  of  sun- 
shine, play  areas.   There  were  seven  children. 

JW:   Seven? 

LR:   Seven  children  in  our  family.   So  my  father  put  in  a  very  nice 
play  area.   Swings,  a  tent  and  so  forth.   So  we  were  very,  very 
happy  there. 

JW:   So  your  father  owned  the  house? 
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LR:   Yes. 

JW:   Was  that  unusual  in  that  neighborhood,  or  did  most  people  own 
their  own  homes? 

LR:  Most  people  owned  their  own  homes.   Very  few  rentals. 

JW:  Were  you  born  at  home? 

LR:  No,  in  the  hospital. 

JW:  Oh,  you  were? 

LR:  Born  in  the  hospital--Lane  Hospital,  I  believe  it  was, 

JW:   Did  you  remember  your  mother  or  anyone  saying  anything,  telling 
any  stories  about  your  birth?  Anything  unusual? 

LR:  Nothing,  but  they  were  sort  of  disappointed--another  girl. 

JW:  How  many  girls  were  there? 

LR:  There  were  five  girls  altogether,  and  two  boys. 

JW:  And  I  guess  the  boys  came  late? 

LR:   My  youngest  brother,  the  boy  in  the  family,  is  the  youngest  one. 
After  five  sisters. 

JW:   Can  you  describe  your  mother  to  me?  Where  was  she  born  and  raised? 

LR:   My  mother  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California,  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Presidia  (on  Greenwich  Street),  known  formerly  as  "Cow  Hollow." 
She  was  a  very  small  person.  When  I  was  nine  years  old  I  was  as 
tall  as  she.   She  was  very  ambitious  for  the  family  and  for  the 
race. 

JW:  How  did  the  family  happen  to  come  to  California? 

LR:  Well,  my  mother  was  born  here. 

JW:  Right.   And  her  name  was...? 

LR:  Minnie  Thomas  Raymond. 
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JW:   Okay.   Is  Thoirvas  her  maiden  name? 

LR:   Her  maiden  name,  yes.  My  grandmother,  her  mother,  came  out  with 
a  White  family  as  a  children's  nurse.   I  believe  from  Virginia. 
And  she  settled  here.   Her  father,  Mr.  Zero  Thomas,  came  out 
with  a  surveying  party  and  settled  in  San  Francisco. 

JW:  A  surveying  party? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Do  you  know  who  sponsored  that  party? 

LR:  No,  I  don't  know. 

JW:  When  was  this?  Do  you  know  about  what  year  they  came  out? 

LR:   I  really  don't  know.   See,  my  mother  lived  here  for  ninety  years 
...  she  died  at  ninety.   So,  if  she  was  born  about  five  or  ten 
years  from  that  date,  maybe  you  could  figure  it  out  that  way. 

JW:  Okay.   Dates  aren't  that  important.   And  your  father's  name  was...? 

LR:  George  Raymond. 

JW:  And  where  was  he  born? 

LR:  Clarkstown,  Virginia. 

JW:  And  he  came  out  here  as  a  surveyor? 

LR:  That's  my  grandfather. 

JW:   Oh,  that's  right.   I  forgot.   How  did  he  happen  to  come  to 
California,  your  father? 

LR:   It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 

JW:   Was  he  in  that  War? 

LR:   Yes,  and  he  came  out  here  with  his  regiment.   They  settled  right  in 
the  Presidio. 

JW:   Do  you  know  what  regiment  that  was? 
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LR:   The  Seventy- Five,  I  think  it  was. 


JW: 


Did  they  serve  in  Cuba  or  in  the  Philippines' 


LR:   In  the  Philippines. 


JW: 


And  he  liked  it  so  much  he  decided  to  stay' 


LR:   He  decided  to  stay.   Then  he  found  employment.  At  first  he  was 
a  chef  and  also  interested  in  gardening.   So  he  became  quite 
known  in  the  Bay  Area  for  his  gardening  work.  After  he  married— 
I  guess  I  was  about  five  years  old—we  went  to  live  on  the 
Peninsula,  in  Menlo  Park.  My  father  did  many  of  the  gardens 
in  that  area.   So  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  we  were  out  of 
the  city.  And  then  he  moved  back  again. 

JW:   You  were  out  of  the  city  about  what  time? 

LR:   1925-26. 

JW:  What  was  Menlo  Park  like  in  those  days? 

LR-   Well  it  was  a  very  small  town— scattered  houses  here  and  there. 
On  the  outskirts,  say,  of  Palo  Alto  and  Menlo,  Hillsborough  and 
Woodside,  they  had  just  started  building  many  of  the  mansions  in 
that  area.   So  it  was  really  getting  upward  mobile  (sic).  And 
very  few... I  think  we  were  the  only  Negro  family  in  that  area 
for  some  time.  That  was  near  Stanford  University. 

JW:   Were  there  a  lot  of  orange  orchards  around? 

JR:   No.   Mostly  farms  and  truck  gardens.   Cabbages  and  lettuce, 
tomatoes .   Like  that . 

JW:   And  what  was  the  major  road  leading  down?  How  did  you  get  back 
and  forth  to  San  Francisco? 

LR:   On  the  Old  Mission  Highway,  El  Camino  Real-King's  Highway.   It 
was  established  with  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the  Indians. 

JW:   Do  you  remember  when  your  father  was  born? 

LR:   I  don't  know  his  birth  date. 
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JW:   Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  parents? 

LR:   Not  too  much.   I  know  his  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young. 
Then  he  went  to  stay  with  a  family  in  Ohio,  and  he  sort  of 
free-lanced  around  the  country  for  a  while.   Then  he  joined  the 
army.   I  don't  know  the  date  of  his  birth. 

JW:  What  about  his  father? 

LR:   I  don't  know  about  his  father. 

JW:   Had  they  been  a  slave  family?  Do  you  know  whether  thay  had  been 
born  in  slavery? 

LR:   I  know  that  his  mother  must  have  been.   See,  his  father  was  a 
Caucasian. 

JW:   Oh,  I  see. 

LR:   So  after  he  was  born,  he  really  didn't  see  very  much  of  his 
father. 

JW:   Your  mother,  what  about  her?  You  said  something  about  her  mother. 
I've  forgotten.   Where  was  she  born,  your  grandmother? 

LR:   In  Virginia,  likewise.   She  was  bo»-n  in  Virginia. 

JW:   What  did  she  do  in  Virginia? 

LR:   She  was  mostly  a  children's  nurse,  domestic,  like  that. 

JW:   Do  you  know  much  about  your  grandfather's  surveying,  where  he 
learned  it? 

LR:   No. 

JW:   You  say  that  your  mother  was  very  "strong  for  the  race,"  What 
does  that  mean? 

LR:   She  was  very,  very  race  conscious.   Very  much  so.  Anything  to 

do  with  Negroes  or  Negro  youth,  she  was  right  there.   She  belonged 
to  Federated  Clubs.   I  think  it  was  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.   They  had  branches  all  over  the  United  States.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  Federated  Clubs? 
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JW:   No,  Im  not.   The  Federated..,? 

LR:   Federated. 

JW:   Was  it  an  all  women's  club? 

LR:   It  was  a  women's  service  club.   All  over  the  United  States 

they  had  branches.  And  so  they  always  had  a  very  good  youth 
group.   My  mother  served  in  that  committee  for  years.   Scholar- 
ships and  so  forth.   They  had  meetings  once  a  month.   They 
were  very,  very  upward  mobile--encouraging  the  youth  to  stay 
in  school,  things  like  that. 

JW:  Had  your  mother  had  an  education? 

LR:  Through  high  school. 

JW:  She  did? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  \^ich  high  school  did  she  attend? 

LR:   Let  me  see.   James  Ganon  [oenman}  .  I  don'tfhink  it's  in  existence 
anymore . 

JW:   How  do  you  spell  that? 

LR:   G-A-N-0-N,  I  think  it  is.   That  was  one  of  the  very  oldest 
girls'  public  schools. 

JW:   Oh,  that's  right--they  segregated  the  people  by  sex  in  high  school 
in' those  days.   Or  did  they  do  that  just  in  some  schools? 

LR:   I  think  just  in  some  schools.   See,  there  was  a  Girls'  High  School 
for  all  girls. . .public  school.   I  think  most  of  the  other  high 
schools  were  mixed. 

JW:   Oh,  they  were.   Where  did  your  family  move  to  when  you  got  back 
from  Menlo  Park? 

LR:   Let  me  see.  We  moved  back  to  the  family  home,  my  grandmother's 

home.  My  grandmother  was  dead  at  the  time... She  had  died  already. 
That  was  on  Greenwich  near  Baker. 
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JW:   On  what  street? 

LR:   Greenwich. 

JW:   What  kind  of  house  was  that? 

LR:   It  was  Victorian.   It  had  several  rooms,  large  yard  in  front, 
large  yard  in  the  back.   Very  nice. 

JW:   So  your  family  always  lived  in  the  houses  that  they  owned? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:   Did  your  parents  ever  refer  to  experiences  that  they  had  that 
they  would  consider  negative  experiences,  being  Black--inci- 
dences  of  racism?--that  they  discussed  with  you? 

LR:   I  don't  recall. 

JW:   Did  they  feel  in  any  way  unusual  being  the  only  Black  family  in 
the  neighborhood  on  Naples  Street  and  then  in  Menlo  Park? 

LR:   No.   Both  my  parents  had  firm  racial  feelings.   We  were  always 
told  about  Negroes,  Negro  History,  things  like  that .. .always 
upward  mobile.   On  Naples  Street  the  neighbors  were  very,  very 
friendly.   In  the  schools  likewise.   So  you  see,  all  our  family... 
the  only  ones T  Negroes^  in  the  schools  were  our  family. 

JW:   Right.   What  about  the  Spanish-American  War?  Did  your  father 

talk  about  anything  that  happened  to  him  while  he  was  overseas? 

LR:   No . 

JW:   Can  you  name- -I  know  you  can- -your  sisters  and  brothers  in  order? 

LR:   Let  me  see.   Okay.   Clara  Raymond,  Lillian  Raymond- -that's  me-- 
Charlena  Raymond,  Roberta  Raymond,  and  Josephine  Raymond.   And 
a  brother  Joseph  Raymond.   Another  brother  Shannon  who  died  in 
early  life. 

JW:   Two  are  named  Josephine  and  Joseph.   Who  were  they  named  for? 

LR:   They  said  thay  had  a  Josephine  so  they  might  as  well  have  a  Joseph. 
(Laughs)   That's  what  we  heard. 
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JW:   They  weren't  twins? 

LR:   No,  they  said  they  had  a  Josephine,  so  they  named  him  Joseph. 

JW:   Do  you  feel  that  your  parents  treated  the  girls  any  differently 
than  the  boys? 

LR:   Not  a  bit.   Not  a  bit.   We  all  had  to  toe  the  chalk  line.   They 
were  strict--not  overly  strict.   Certain  things  we  knew  we  had... 

JW:   Did  you  have  a  lot  of  visitors  at  the  house  when  you  were  coming 
up? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Who  would  come  over?  The  minister  or  the  neighbors,  or  who? 

LR:  Mostly  neighbors,  wherever  we  lived. 

JW:  Did  they  allow  you  to  run  around  to  other  people's  houses,  too? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  They  wouldn't? 

LR:   We  were  always  home.   See,  most  of  our  friends,  naturally,  were 
older  people. 

JW:   Pardon? 

LR:  Most  of  my  friends  were  older  people,  you  know,  my  parents'  age. 
So  you  learned  how  to  sit  and  listen  and  be  quiet. 

JW:   Were  your  sisters  and  brothers  your  best  friends,  or  did  you 
make  friends  among  neighbors,  schoolmates  and  so  forth? 

LR:  Yes.  Neighbors,  schoolmates.   Some  of  our  friends,  we  still 
have  them  today. 

JW:   Oh,  really? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:   White  and  Black? 
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LR:   Yes.   Sorry  to  say,  but  my  best  friend  is  Caucasian.   We  used 
to  work  together  at  the  school  for  a  long  time. 

JW:  Is  she  Italian? 

LR:  She  was,  I  think,  Scandinavian.   Husband  was  a  doctor. 

JW:  And  you're  still  in  touch  with  her? 

LR:  Oh  yes. 

JW:  That's  really  wonderful. 

LR:  Yes.   Best  friends. 

JW:  Were  there  people  that  you  weren't  allowed  to  associate  with? 

LR:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  Who  were  they? 

LR:   Sorry  to  say  so:   Negroes  from  the  South.   They  [my  parents] 
were  sort  of  prejudiced  in  their  own  way,  in  the  household. 

JW:   Why  were  they  prejudiced  against  them? 

LR:  Because  at  that  time,  they  were  the  ones  starting  the  behavior 
problems  in  the  schools,  things  like  that.  Not  saying  so  much 
"Southerners"  [per  se,  but!  bad  actors,  like  that. 

JW:   Were  they  moving  into  the  area  where  you  were  living  on  Greenwich? 

LR:   On  Greenwich  Street? 

JW:   Yes. 

LR:   Just  one  or  two  families  were  moving  in.   There  was  a  large 

family,  came  from  Mississippi,  I  guess  it  was... many  children, 
many  adults;  they  lived  on  the  corner.   They  were  hard  working 
people,  but  no  skills  really  to  get  along  with.   And  so  we 
associated  with  that  family.   They  were  very  nice:   the  Owens 
family. 

JW:   So  your  parents  said,  "Don't  play  with..."  When  was  this? 

During  the  war  years,  when  the  large  numbers  of  people  started 
coming  in? 
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LR:   Yes,  mostly.   When  my  brothers  completely  changed. 
JW:   How? 

LR:   "Stretch"  was  a  very  good  student,  liked  school--the  only 
Negro  in  the  school.   Then  the  war  came  along.   Overnight 
the  school  was  half  Negro,  or  more  than  half  Negro.  And 
disrespectful,  rudeness,  no  skills,  not  worried  about  learning 
any  skills--insolent ,  insubordinate,  and  so  forth.   So  in 
about  a  year's  time  he  had  changed.   Because  he  was  sort  of  a 
soft  one.   So  he  grew  up  just  the  opposite  way... 

JW:   Did  they  ^the  Southerners}  come  here  this  way,  or  did  the 

teachers  treat  them  differently  because  they  were  from  the 
South? 

LR:   They  came  that  way,  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder. 

JW:   What  did  they  feel  about  California?  What  did  your  friends, 
people  that  you  knew  from  the  South,  how  did  they  react  to 
being  out  here? 

LR:  In  California? 

JW:  Yes.  Were  they  homesick? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  They  liked  it  here? 

LR:  They  accepted  it,  and  they  stayed--most  of  them. 

JW:  What  kinds  of  things  did  your  parents  tell  you  they  wanted 
you  to  do,  or  what  kinds  of  expectations  did  they  have  for 
you? 

LR:   To  excel,  be  educated,  to  contribute  to  the  community. 

JW:   Were  they  very  strict  about  the  academic  part? 

LR:   They  were.   But  the  first  thing  they  always  looked  at  was  the 

deportment  side  of  the  report  card.   That  was  more  important  to 
them. 
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JW:   How  did  you  do  on  that  side? 

LR:   We  all  did  very  well. 

JW:   Did  your  parents  ever  spank  you? 

LR:   Oh,  yes.   For  what  I  don't  know.   Through  the  years  we  broke  the 
rule,  evidently,  somewhere.   Not  very  often. 

JW:   They  didn't  spank  you  very  often? 

LR:   No,  not  very  often. 

JW:   Did  you  feel  it  was  deserved  when  they  did  it? 

LR:   I  believe  so.   About  getting  home  on  time... after  school  to 

come  home  and  do  our  homework,  usually.   Then  we'd  have  an  hour 
or  so  of  free  time,  and  we  had  to  be  in  the  house  at  4:30  or 
five  o'clock.   And  if  we  weren't  there,  we  really  were  in 
trouble. 

JW:   How  old  were  you  then  when  you  had  to  be  in  at  4:30? 

LR:   Oh,  eleven,  twelve. 

JW:   Was  that  usual  in  your  neighborhood? 

LR:   Sometimes  we'd  play  ball  outside,  talk,  things  like  that.   That 
wasn't  every  night. 

JW:   That  was  what? 

LR:   That  wasn't  every  night. 

JW:   Oh,  I  see.   Do  you  feel  your  parents  were  more  strict  than  some 
other  people's  parents? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Did  you  rebel  against  that  or  did  you  accept  it? 

LR:  We  accepted  it. 

JW:  All  of  you? 
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LR:   Yes. 

JW:   Was  your  father  home  very  much? 

LR:   Well,  he   usually  had  an  eight-hour  or  so  working  day,  or  more. 
He  was  always  home,  like  for  dinner,  after  dinner,  always  at 
home. 

JW:   Did  he  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  you? 

LR:   He  did. 

JW:   What  would  you  do  with  him?  Wnat  kind  of  things? 

LR:   Well,  I  know  he  used  to  love  to  read  himself.   So  he  was  always 
well-read  too.   Enjoyed  that  very  much. 

JW:   What  kinds  of  books  did  he  read? 

LR:  Anything  from  Shakespeare  to  Mother  Goose. 

JW:   Did  he  read  aloud  to  the  children? 

LR:   Yes.   He  had  a  beautiful  singing  voice,  I  can  remember,  which 
none  of  us  had. 

JW:   What  about  your  mother?   Did  sheypend  a  lot  of  time  with  you 
when  she  wasn't  working? 

LR:  Yes.  We  heard  about  old  San  Francisco  many  times--something 
would  come  up  and  go  from  that.  Never  got  tired  of  hearing 
about  old  San  Francisco. 

JW:  Did  she  ever  talk  about  Mammy  Pleasant? 

LR:  She  was  considered  not  so  much  of  a  good  character. 

JW:  Why? 

LR:  Purely  reputation. 

JW:  She  had  a  bad  reputation? 

LR:  Yes,  she  did. 
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JW:   For  what? 

LR:  Well... 

JW:   Were  there  differences  between  your  parents?  How  was  your 
father  different  from  your  mother? 

LR:   Well,  he  was  really  more  outgoing,  a  little  more  verbal. 

JW:   And  she  was  shy,  or  just  shy  at  home? 

LR:   She  was  shy?  No,  I  wouldn't  say  she  was  shy.   Like  I  know 
that  in  a  new  situation  ,  she  wasn't  as  talkative  as  most 
people  would  be  as  an  adult.  After  that  she  was  just  wonder- 
ful.  There  was  something  there,  a  little  hesitancy,  which 
ray  father  didn't  have. 

JW:   Did  she  enjoy  having  seven  children? 

LR:   Oh,  yes.   I  remember  her  saying  when  they  were  married,  "Oh, 
have  a  big  family,"  and  they  really  did.   He  was  very,  very 
f ami ly  conscious. 

JW:  What  did  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

LR:  Chef,  part-time,  and  gardening  work. 

JW:  Oh,  he  continued  that? 

LR:  Yes,  he  continued  that? 

JW:  Where  was  he  chef? 

LR:   I  really  don't  know... some  of  the  hotels.   He  sort  of  moved 
around  from  place  to  place,  as  jobs  came  in.   That  was,  I 
guess,  just  in  the  beginning  of  the  Depression. 

JW:   Did  he  cook  at  home? 

* 

LR:   Occasionally. 

JW:   Could  he  out-cook  your  mother? 
LR:   Really,  you  see,  he  was  a  chef. 
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JW:   Did  she  mind  that  at  all? 

LR:  No.  See,  her  father  was  a  chef,  too,  after  he  left  the 
surveying  company.  So  she  was  sort  of  used  to  all  this 
gourmet  cooking,  and  so  forth. 

JW:  So  you  must  have  eaten  very  well. 

LR:  We  ate  very  well. 

JW:  So  you  had  a  garden,  I  guess,  on  your  property? 

LR:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  Did  you  grow  vegetables  and  flowers? 

LR:  Vegetables  and  flowers.  We  had  planted  a  tree  in  the  yard 
one  Christmas.  It's  still  there,  huge.  That's  all  we  had 
planted. 

JW:   Did  you  enjoy  gardening  yourself? 

LR:  Yes.  Loved  it.  My  father  put  in  a  beautiful  rock  garden — 
really  loved  it--and  a  lawn  for  us  to  play  on. 

JW;  What  kind  of  chores  were  you  required  to  do  around  the  house? 

LR:  Keep  our  rooms  neat  and  clean,  help  with  the  dishes,  help  with 
the  cooking.  Occasionally  babysit  with  the  youngest  ones,  and 
things  like  that. 

JW:   Were  the  boys  expected  to  do  those  things  too? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:   How  many  people  were  in  one  room? 

LR:   Let  me  see.   Two  in  a  room.   My  brother  always  had  his  own  room. 
Divided  the  girls  up,  two  in  a  room. 

JW:   What  kinds  of  games  did  you  play  when  you  were  growing  up? 

LR:  A  lot  of  card  games:   whist,  and  rook  and  checkers.  And  we 
had  a  piano,  a  player  piano. 
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JW:  Can  you  play  piano? 

LR:  Not  very  well.   I  took  violin. 

JW:  You  took  violin? 

LR:  Yes,  in  the  school  orchestra. 

JW:  Did  you  like  it? 

LR:   Very  much  so.   I  didn't  continue.   I  really  wish  I  had  learned 
the  piano. 

JW:  Your  parents,  were  they  religious  people? 

LR:  My  parents  were  converts  to  Catholicism. 

JW:  Oh,  when  did  they  convert? 

LR:  I  was  bom  in  1920... say,  about  1930. 

JW:  Why?  What  was  their  religion  before  they  changed? 

LR:   My  mother  was  Third  Baptist.   I  think  ray  father  was  [a.M.E?] 

Zion.   They  were  both  Protestants.   You  know  ray  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church. 

JW:  What  was  his  name? 

LR:   Zero  Thomas. 

JW:   That's  an  unusual  name. 

LR:   My  grandfather  was  Zero,  his  son  was  a  Zero,  and  my  cousin 
was  a  Zero.   So  we  had  a  lot  of  Zero's  in  the  family. 

JW:   How  did  that  name  come  about?  Do  you  know? 

LR:   I  don't  know. 

JW:   But  they  were  converted  to  Catholicism.  Why... When  you  were 
about  in  your  early  teens? 

LR:   I  was  about  ten  or  eleven,  I  guess  it  was,  or  maybe  a  little 
younger  than  that. 
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JW:   Did  they  take  all  of  you  with  them  when  they  changed 
churches  ? 

LR:   Yes.  We  went  to  First  Communion  and  so  forth. 

JW:   Did  you  like  Catholicism? 

LR:   I  really  did.   The  nuns  were  so  nice  that  worked  with  us, 
and  so  forth--and  the  priests. 

JW:   Do  you  know  why  they  converted? 

LR:  Well,  I  know  my  mother's  older  sister,  I  guess  five  years 

previous  to  j^when  they  joined!,  was  Catholic,  was  converted. 
It  seemed  like  a  very  nice  religion  to  be  with.   The  people 
were  very  sincere  and  accepting.   It  was  educational  too. 

JW:   Did  you  have  to  learn  Latin? 

LR:  Well,  not  too  much.   Of  course  we  had  all  missals,  hymn 

books  and  so  forth  in  Latin  and  learned  those--not  studying 
Latin. 

JW:   Did  you  go  to  Catholic  school? 

LR:   Never. 

JW:   Well,  the  reason  I  asked  the  question  about  religion  is  that 
some  Protestant  Fundamentalists,  they  didn't  take  to  card 
playing,  especially  [involving!  children. 

LR:  We  had  whist  and  games. 

JW:  Your  parents  didn't  mind  at  all? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  What  kind  of  games  did  you  play  that  were  more  active? 

LR:   Well,  we  had  skates,  bicycles,  things  like  that.  Wheeled 

goods.   Not  very  much  baseball  or  anything  like  that.   I  think 
jacks.   My  father  had  his  ideas  what  little  ladies  should  do, 
and  it  wasn't  playing  baseball. 
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JW:   Oh.   How  did  you  celebrate  birthdays? 

LR:  Always  a  nice  Happy  Birthday  cake,  candles,  presents.   Everyone 
had  their  own  birthday  ^celebratioiy . 

JW:   Did  you  have  other  relatives  in  the  city? 

LR:   Oh,  yes. 

JW:   Did  they  come  over  on  big  events  ^occasions]  ? 

LR:   Yes,  they  certainly  did.   My  mother--!  guess  three  of  her  brothers 
lived  in  Berkeley.  They  always  would  come  over,  something  like 
that.   Thanksgiving,  holidays.   I  have  nice  memories. 

JW:   How  did  you  celebrate  Christmas? 

LR:  Always  a  big  surprise.   Christmas  Eve  there  was  nothing  around-- 
trees,  nothing.  Woke  up  Christmas  morning,  everything  was  there. 
So  we  believed  in  Santa  Claus.   We  did  that  until  the  youngest 
ones  didn't  believe  in  it.   So  it  was  always  a  good  occasion. 
My  mother  and  father  spent  half  the  night  decorating  the  tree  and 
wrapping  presents,  and  so  forth.  And  always  a  big  surprise. 

JW:   What  did  you  do  on  Christmas  day? 

LR:   Right  after  breakfast  we  had  our  presents  and  the  Christmas 

tree  and  so  forth.  Sometime  later  in  the  day,  relatives  would  drop 
in,  just  for  a  short  while,  "Merry  Christmas!"  and  so  forth. 
Brought  gifts  most  of  the  time. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  go  over  to  their  houses? 

LR:   Not  too  much  for  Christmas.   See,  as  the  family  got  larger,  every- 
one came  to  our  house  mostly. 

JW:   What  about  neighbors?  Did  they  come  around? 

LR:   Yes,  very  much  so.   We  exchanged  gifts  with  some  of  the  children, 
and  so  forth. 

3W:   What  kind  of  celebrations  did  you  have  that  involved  everybody 
in  the  community?  What  was  the  make-up  of  the  community  on  Greenwood? 
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LR:  Green-wich,  Greenwich  Street. 

JW:   Right.  Most  of  the  people  who  lived  around  there  were  not 
Blacks,  right? 

LR:  Yes, 

JW:  What  group  did  they  belong  to? 

LR:  Most  of  them  were  Catholics. 

JW:  Italians  or  Irish? 

LR:  Italian,  Irish.  A  lot  of  family  friends. 

JW:   So  did  they  celebrate  things  like  St.  Patrick's  Day  or  saints' 
days  ? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:  With  parades  or  what? 

LR:   Not  with  parades  so  much.   It  would  be  mostLly]  like  going  from 
house  to  house. 

JW:   Did  you  do  Christmas  caroling  in  those  days? 

LR:   No  I  don't  think  anyone  did,  unless  I  don't  remember  the  neighbor- 
hoods . 

JW:  Did  you  have  a  nickname  when  you  were  coming  up? 

LR:  Not  for  "Lillian." 

JW:  Did  you  like  your  name? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  Why  not? 

LR:   It's  very  hoity  (sic).   So  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old  I 

started  to  change  my  name,  ray  first  name.   Instead  of  "Lillian" 
it  was  "Gillian."  I  put  a  "G"  on.   That  didn't  last  very  long. 
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JW:   Which  one  of  your  parents  did  you  feel  closer  to? 

LR:  Well,  both  of  my  parents  equally,  I  think. 

JW:   You  didn't  feel  any  closer  to  your  mother  than. . .Which  one  do 
you  think  you  were  most  like?- -Your  personality. 

LR:  My  father. 

JW:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

LR:   In  a  way  I  think  I  was  closer  to  him.   He  was  up  early  in  the 

morning,  in  the  garden  usually.   I'd  usually  get  up  too,  worked 
right  beside  him.  And  once  in  a  while  I'd  ask  him  to  sing  a 
certain  song.   Beautiful  voice--and  (hej  yodeled. 

JW:  What  kind  of  songs  would  he  sing? 

LR:  Sometimes  hymns--just  contemporary  music. 

JW:  Do  you  think  that  your  parents  had  favorites  among  the  children? 

LR:  I  don't  think  so.   They  didn't  show  any  favoritism. 

JW:  Who  were  your  heroes  when  you  were  coming  up?  Who  did  you  look 
up  to? 

LR:  Miss  Bethune  Cookman,  I  think,  was  mine. 

JW:  Mary  McLeod? 

LR:  What's  that? 

JW:  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

LR:  Is  that  the  whole  name? 

JW:  Right,  yes.   She  founded  Bethune- Cookman  College  in  Florida. 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Why  did  you  admire  her  so  much? 

LR:  Because  she  was  the  first  Negro  character  that  I  came  across. 

END  TAPE 
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BEGIN  TAPE  1:2:2 

JW:  ^  You  were  saying  .something  about  Miss  Herndon  and  Miss  Bethune, 

LR:   She  was  one  of  the  first  Negroes  I  could  really  look  up  to  as 
a  model,  I  believe.   She  and  Miss  Herndon.   Miss  Herndon  was 
also  very  Negro-minded  herself,  and  uplifting.   That  was  really 
the  first  Negro  character  that  introduced  something  that  I  could 
admire.  Also  my  own  family. 

JW:   What  about  people  of  other  races,  or  fantasy  people?  Did  you 
ever  fantasize  about  what  you  might  be  "When  I  grow  up"? 

LR:  A  writer. 

JW:  What  kind  of  writer? 

LR:  Poetry,  short  stories,  non-fiction. 

JW:  Did  you  write  poetry  as  you  were  coming  up? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Did  it  ever  get  published? 

LR:  In  the  school  paper. 

JW:  Did  people  refer  to  you  as  a  poet  or  think  of  you  as  a  poet? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Do  you  have  any  of  your  poetry  still? 

LR:   I  have  recent  peetry  that  I  have  done.   In  the  last  four  or  five 
years.   [See  attachment  to  trans crip tT 

JW;   I'd  like  to  see  some  of  that  later.   Is  that  okay? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:  Who  were  your  favorite  novelists  and  writers  when  you  were  beginning 
to  read? 

LR:   I  think  Mark  Twain. 

JW:   Why  him? 
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LR:   He  always  stood  out  in  my  mind, 

JW:   Huckleberry  Finn,  or  some  of  the  standard  stories? 

LR:  And  Tom  Sawyer.   He  was  raised  in  the  South,  in  a  way,  and  I 
admired  him. 

JW:   He  was  a  humorist.   Did  you  write  humorous  stories? 

LR:   I  don't  know  how  humorous  they  were,  but  they  were  stories. 

JW:   Did  you  keep  them  and  collect  them  as  you  were  coming  along, 
your  writings? 

LR:   Well,  the  younger  ones  have  probably  gotten  scattered  fsince] 

we  moved  several  times.   I  never  held  on  to  them.   The  writings 
in,  say,  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I  held  on  to  pretty  well. 

JW:  So  you  moved  after  Greenwich  again? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Where  did  you  move  from  there? 

LR:  To  Naples  Street. 

JW:   Oh,   Okay.  And  that's  where  you  were  living  when  you  became  an 
adult? 

LR:   Well,  we  lived  there  and,  let  me  see, .. .moved,  we  moved  to 
California  Street. 

JW:   California  and  what?  What  area  was  that? 

LR:   That's  in  the  Western  Addition. 

JW;   In  the  Western  Addition? 

LR:   Yes.   You  know  where  Sacramento  came  across... We  used  to  be  on 
California  Street  over  there.   We  lived  there  for  a  while. 

JW:   About  when  did  you  move  there? 

LR:   Let's  see.   I  was  out  of  high  school  by  that  time.  A  good 
twenty- five  years  ago,  at  least. 
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JW:   So  by  this  time  there  were  a  lot  of  Black  people  moving  into 
that  area? 

LR:   They  were  moving  in,  yes. 

JW:   Did  your  father,  by  any  chance,  move  back,  over  there... Why  did 
you  move  so  often? 

LR:  Well,  neighborhoods  changed  and  so  forth. . .moved  to  a  better  home. 
JW:   But  you  were  always  buying  when  you  moved? 
LR:   Yes. 

JW:  When  you  were  a  young  child,  what  made  you  angry?  What  was  the 
most  likely  thing  to  make  you  angry,  or  get  you  upset? 

LR:  Tattle- tales.   Children  telling  on  me. 

JW:  Your  brothers  and  sisters? 

LR:  Yes.   Within  the  household. 

JW:  Would  you  ever  get  angry  enough  to  hit  somebody? 

LR:   Once  in  a  while,  I  probably  could  have... That  was  one  thing  we 
never  were  allowed  to  do — no  fisticuffs  or  anything. 

JW:  What  about  when  your  parents  weren't  around?  Same  way? 

LR:   That  was  one  thing  they  wouldn't  put  up  with,  would  be  fighting, 
or  borrowing  each  others'  clothes,  or  anything  like  that. 

JW:   Did  you  have  hand-me-downs  or  did  everybody...? 

LR:   Most  had  their  own  clothing. 

JW:   Where  would  you  shop  for  your  clothing? 

LR:   When  we  lived  on  Naples  Street,  right  on  Mission  Street.   Then, 
otherwise,  downtown  the  Emporium  was  very  good.  We  went  to  that 
one  quite  often.  And  on  Array  Street  they  used  to  have  several, 
like  dry  goods  stores.  You  could  get  yardage  and  everything  else. 
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JW:   Did  your  mother  sew? 

LR:  Not  too  much. 

JW:   Did  you  sew? 

LR:   No,  that  was  niy  downfall.   (Chuckle)   I  made  my  graduation  dress... 
funintelligiblej .   So  I  got  that  and  completed  it  in  time. 

JW:   Anything  else  that  was  likely  to  get  you  upset  when  you  were  young? 
Anything  that  would  happen  at  school,  or  things  that  people  might 
say? 

LR:   School  went  along  quite  smoothly.   No  name- calling  or  anything. 
I  did  a  lot  of  writing  in  that  area  too.   I  remember  that. 

JW:   What  were  some  of  the  things  that  made  you  particularly  happy? 
Places,  or  people,  or  things  to  do? 

LR:   I  know  I  was  very  fond  of  my  uncle,  Joel  Thomas.   He  lived  over  in 
Berkeley,  I  guess  it  was,  and  he  worked  in  San  Francisco.   He 
was  a  pharmacist.   He  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  area.  And  I 
was  very  fond  of  him.   I  can  remember  I  had  wanted  a  typewriter 
for  Christmas,  and  I  guess  we  couldn't  afford  one.   But  he  had 
one.   So  he  carried  it  all  the  way  from  across  the  Bay  to  our 
house.   He  was  a  very  nice  person. 

JW:   What  about  clothes?  Was  that  a  passion  of  yours  when  you  were 
young  ? 

LR:   Yes.  We'd  always  get  new  outfits  at  Christmas  and  Easter.   Presents 
for  the  birthdays.   For  a  while  I  was  very  clothes-conscious-- 
when  I  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  about  that  age. 

JW:   Did  your  parents  approve  of  that? 

LR:   The  bills  came  and  [thenj  they  didn't. 

JW:   What  about  pets?   Did  the  family  have  pets? 

LR:   I  had  one  pet  and  it  was  a  dog,  when  I  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
A  black  cocker  spaniel- -I  think  his  name  was  Zipper. 

JW:  And  did  everybody  have  him  equally  or  did  he...? 
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LR:   Yes.   He  was  a  family  pet.   Naturally  when  we  were  a  little 
younger,  we  had  rabbits,  for  about  a  year  or  so. 

JW:   Did  you  eat  them  when  you  finished  with  them? 

LR;   Just  for  pets;  we  gave  them  away.   I  can  remember  two  of  them: 
Alice  and  Sam. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  take  trips  far  away  from  home? 

LR:   Not  too  far.   Usually  we  had... like  school  vacation,  we  spent 
over  in  Berkeley,  with  relatives  over  in  that  area.  About  six 
weeks  vacation  we  spent  there. 

JW:  Where  did  your  relatives  live  in  Berkeley? 

LR:  Shattuck,  Ashbury  LAshby]  and  Stewart. 

JW:  Was  it  real  open  land  at  that  time? 

LR:  It  was. 

JW:  Or  had  it  been  built  up? 

LR:  Not  as  built  up.   Each  one  had  a  large  lot,  nice  homes. 

JW:  What  are  your  Berkeley's  relatives'  names? 

LR:   Thomas,  my  mother's  side.   They  were  all  Thomases.   Then  she  had 
some  other  friends--I  can't  remember  who  they  were.   But  they 
lived  in  that  area  too. 

JW:   And,  let's  see... So  you  were  going  over  there  in  the  early  thirties. 
The  bridge  was  just  going  up.   So  you  were  still  taking  the  ferry 
across? 

LR:  Yes.  Many  times  it  was  an  auto  ferry  they  had. 

JW:  Your  family  had  a  car? 

LR:  We  didn't  have  a  car.  Relatives  would  come  over  and  pick  us  up. 

JW:  How  did  your  father  get  back  and  forth  to  work? 

LR:  The  streetcar,  I  guess. 
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JW:  Did  your  mother  ever  have  to  work? 

LR:  No,  not  until  my  father  died.   Then  she  worked  a  little  bit. 

JW:  What  kind  of  work  did  she  do? 

LR:  Domestic  work  mostly.  And  she  had  income,  other  income. 

JW:  How  did  she  feel  about  domestic  work? 

LR:   Well,  she  thought  it  was  something  honorable,  because  she  was 
always  upward  mobile  (sic)  for  our  family. 

JW:   Did  any  of  you  ever  have  to  do  domestic  work? 

LR:   When  we  were  going  through  school--babysit  and  things  like  that. 

JW:   No,  I  mean  actually  getting  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  cleaning, 
scrubbing  toilets. 

LR:   Nothing  like  that. 

JW:   Nothing  like  that? 

LR;  No.  It  was  mostly  babysitting-- taking  care  of  children  on  the 
weekend,  or  maybe  twice  a  week  after  school,  or  something  like 
that. 

JW:   Would  these  be  White  families  or  Black  families? 

LR:   White  families. 

JW:  When  you  went  to  apply  for  a  job... How  did  you  get  a  job  as 
a  domestic? 

LR:   Word  to  mouth  (sic)  usually.   Some  of  them  were  families  we 

had  known  for  years.  We  never  advertised  or  went  to  an  agency 
or  anything  like  that.  Whenever  somebody  would  stop  from  Tquit^ 
their  job,  they'd  ask  if  you  know  somebody.   It  was  very  word 
to  mouth. 

JW:   Did  you  feel  generally--as  a  young  child,  before  you  got  to  be 
a  teenager- -did  you  feel  that  your  family  was  very  special, 
that  you  were  more  fortunate  or  less  fortunate  than  other 
people  around  you? 
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LR:  More  fortunate. 

JW:  Think  so? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Why? 

LR:   Well,  one  thing  we  had  a  very  nice  home  all  the  time.  And 
talented  parents. 

JW:  [Your]]  parents  didn't  argue? 

LR:  Not  too  much.   If  they  did,  we  didn't  know  it. 

JW:  Your  family  seemed  to  have  no  problems? 

LR:  Not  any  great  problems, 

JW:   Were  there  people  who  had  problems  with  alcoholism  in  the 
community? 

LR:  I  don't  believe  so. 

JW:  Or  drugs?  Or  men  who  beat  their  wives,  or  anything  like  that? 

LR:  No,  nothing  like  that.  We  were  just  fortunate. 

JW:  You  don't  remember  that  going  on  around  you? 

LR:  No.   Folks  like  in  this  ^presentj  neighborhood  are  quiet. 

JW:  So  which  schools  did  you  attend? 

LR:   Grammar  school?  Winfield  Scott.   That  was  when  we  lived  on 
Greenwich  Street. 

JW:   On  which  street? 

LR:   When  we  lived  on  Greenwich  Street.   It  was  on  Lombard... I  think 
it  was  Lombard  Street. 

JW:  And  then  where? 

LR:   Let  me  think.   I  believe  it  was  Sherman.   S-H-E-R-M-A-N. 
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JW:  Was  that  a  "middle  school"? 

LR:  What  do  you  mean? 

JW:  What  grades  went  in  that? 

LR:   First  through  eighth  grade,  kindergarten  to  eighth  grade. 
We  had  eighth  grade  promotion. 

JW:  Okay. 

LR:  Then  we  moved  up  to  Naples  Street  and  I  went  to  Excelsior. 

JW:  High  school? 

LR:  Elementary.   I  was  about  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  there. 

JW:  Oh,  so  you  went  to  three  different  elementary  schools. 

LR:  Yes,  in  different  neighborhoods. 

JW:  Then  where  did  you  go  to  junior  high  school? 

LR:  At  high  school?  Girls'  High  School. 

JW:  How  were  girls  selected  for  that  school? 

LR:  Just  registration.  Nothing  special. 

JW:  Why  was  it  all  girls? 

LR:   Just  a  tradition,  a  girls'  school  in  the  city.   Girls'  High  and 
Boys'  High.   For  years.   It  was  located  on  Scott  and  Geary,  I 
think  it  was.   It's  now  old  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School 
at  Scott.   That  was  in  the  Western  Addition,  a  Negro  neighbor- 
hood, in  a  way,  then.   It  had  many  Negro  students  at  the  Girls' 
High  School. 

JW:   This  was  in,  let's  see,  about  1934  Iduring  which]  you  would 
start  high  school. 

LR:   I  guess  so,  yes. 

JW:   The  Depression  was  on  then.   Did  your  family  life  change  because 
of  the  Depression? 
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LR:  It  was  when  when  my  father  died,  in  1931,  I  guess  it  was. 

JW:  What  did  he  die  of? 

LR:  He  had  a  heart  condition, 

JW:  Was  this  something  recent,  or  he  had  it  all  along? 

LR:   Sort  of  recent,  and  just  diabetes,  and  other  complications. 
I  know  he  went  to  the  hospital  for  diabetes,  I  think  it  was 
first.   Then  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  that's 
what  he  actually  died  of.   He  wasn't  hospitalized  for  pheumonia 
or  pleurisy.   That  was  after-- the  side  effects. 

JW:   Was  he  ill  very  long  before  he  died? 

LR:   Not  too  long.   I  know  when  he  died... it  was  New  Year's  eve. 

JW:   What  happened  then  to  the  family? 

LR:   We  continued  living  in  the  same  house.   Then  I  changed  schools, 
because  I  had  to  go  to  work  earlier.   So  there  was  a  school 
called  the  Continuation  School:   you  could  work  part-time  and 
be  academic  part-time.   I  guess  something  like  the  Opportunity 
High  School  is  now-- they  can  work  and  go  to  school. 

JW:  From  Continuation? 

LR:  Yes . 

JW:  How  did  your  mother  manage  with  seven  children  and  no  husband? 

LR:  Pretty  good.   See,  my  father  had  his  pension  and  so  forth. 

JW:  From  the  Spanish- American  War? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Had  he  been  in  the  First  World  War? 

LR:   No,  I  don't  think  so,  because  I  would  have  known.   I  just 
remember  [his  service  inj  the  Spanish- American  War. 

JW:   What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  while  you  were  at  Continuation 
High? 
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LR:   Well,  first  I  worked  for  a  florist.   That  didn't  last  for 
very  long. 

JW:  Why  not? 

LR:   Too  depressing  in  a  way--I  don't  know  what  it  was  exactly. 

JW:   You  should  have  been  good  at  that,  being  a  gardener  and  so  on. 

LR:   First  thing  I  had  to  do  in  the  mornings  was  get  out  the  obituary 
sheets.   This  was  the  way  they  would  judge  about  how  many  calls 
they  would  have  for  flowers . 

JW:   Oh.   I  didn't  know  that--one  of  those  business  secrets. 

LR:  And  then  I  belonged  to  the  NYA,  National  Youth  Recovery  Act. 
I  worked  in  a  nursery  school,  and  at  Booker  T.  Washington 
Center. 

JW:   What  did  you  do  at  the  Center? 

LR:  Arts  and  crafts.   What  they  had  was  a  lending  library--a  toy 
library.   Just  like  you  check  out  books,  you  could  check  out 
a  toy.   I  did  that  for  quite  a  while.   Then  I  was  a  nursery 
school  teacher.   Later  on,  I  liked  it  so  much--when  I  wasn't 
able  to  go  right  through  college--!  took  a  special  course  at 
State  College--pre-school  education.   I  got  my  certificate  in 
that.   Then  for  twenty- five,  or  twenty- six,  years  I  taught 
nursery  school  in  San  Francisco,  pre-school.   Up  to  this  point. 

JW:  You  just  retired? 

LR:  About  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  did.   I  had  a  physical  condition. 

JW:  ...So  you  liked  school,  basically? 

LR:  I  did. 

JW:  What  were  your  favorite  subjects? 

LR:  Psychology. 

JW:  Psychology? 

LR:  Yes. 
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JW:  They  taught  that  then? 

LR:  Oh  yes. 

JW:  Were  there  any  subjects  you  didn't  particularly  like? 

LR:  Math  and  science. 

JW:  You  never  were  good  in  those? 

LR:   Not  too  good.   I  made  pretty  good  grades,  but  I  had  to  really 
study  for  it. 

JW:   Were  you  the  teacher's  pet? 

LR:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   But  I  was  always  upheld  (sic)  as  an  example 
in  the  classroom. 

JW:   You  were  still  in  a  school,  at  this  point,  in  high  school. . .Were 
Blacks  still  in  the  minority? 

LR:  Very  much  so. 

JW:  Did  you  ever  have  any  Black  teachers? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  Never? 

LR:  No, 

JW:   Do  you  remember  your  teachers  from  I  the  period  when  you  werej 
growing  up?  Any  teachers  that  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

LR:   I  had  one  very  nice  teacher,  I  guess  in  the  sixth  grade,  Miss 
Klein.   She  was  a  forerunner  of  progressive  education,  I  guess. 
We  had  so  much  academic  work  to  do.  And  we  had  an  hour  or  so 
of  free  planning — reading,  writing,  or  anything  like  that.   She 
sort  of  stood  out  in  ray  mind.   I  had  written  a  play  about  Betsy 
Ross  and  the  flag  that  was  presented.   She  was  very  encouraging-- 
always  encouraged  me  to  go  on  with  my  writing,  which  I  didn't  have 
time  to  do.   So  I  eventually  lost  interest.   Other  things  were 
happening  fast  and  furious. 

JW:   What  were  those  other  things? 
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LR:   Growing  up,  for  one  thing.  And  the  I  Second  WorldJ  War.   I  guess 
I  really  didn't  get  down  to  writing  as  I  had  wanted  to. 

JW:   If  you  had  your  druthers,  you  would  have  had  the  leisure  to 
write  all  the  time? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  What  would  you  be  writing  for?  Magazines? 

LR:  Mostly,  and  publications. 

JW:  For  example,  which  magazines  particularly? 

LR:   I  think  mostly  the  ladies'  magazines,  like  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

JW:   Did  you  go  to  the  movies  a  lot  when  you  were  young? 

LR:   No.   Very,  very  seldom. 

JW:   Why  was  that? 

LR:   My  parents  didn't  think  it  was  a  good  idea  to  spend  every  Sunday 
in  the  movies.   But  once  in  a  while,  if  something  interesting 
came  that  we  should  be  exposed  to,  we  went  to  it.   Like  I  can 
remember  "Little  Women"--we  went  to  see  that.   That  stands  out 
in  vay   mind.   Different  plays  like  that  would  come  out  maybe  once 
in  a  while.   It  was  a  treat. 

JW:   Did  they  take  you  to  plays  downtown? 

LR:   I  don't  think  there  were  that  many  plays  going  on? 

JW:   Do  you  remember  "Green  Pastures"  or  any  of  the  all-Black  productions 
in  the  Thirties? 

LR:   I  don't  know  if  it  was  "Black  Bertha  Hall"  or  something  like  that. 
But  there  was  one.   I  remember  going  to  that — a  movie. 

JW:   But  no  live  programs? 

LR:   No.   They  were  mostly  movies  that  we  went  to.   That's  been  a  long 
time  ago. 
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JW:   Which  Catholic  Church  was  your  family  affiliated  with? 

LR:   Well,  first  of  all,  it  was  St,  Vincent  de  Paul.   That  was  in 
the  Marina  on  Greenwich  Street,.. no,  not  Greenwich.   On  Green 
Street,  I  guess  it  was.  Green  and  Fillmore. 

JW:   Was  that  all  Black? 

LR:  All  Caucasians.   Italian,  mostly.   We  made  our  First  Communion 
there,  my  sister  and  I.   We  were  the  only  Negroes  that  ever 
had  around  that  area. 

JW:  About  how  old  were  you  at  that  point? 

LR:  About  jeven. 

JW:  About  seven? 

LR:  Yes . 

JW:  Who  were  your  friends  in  high  school? 

LR:   No  one  outstanding.   I  was  friendly  with  everyone.   But  no 
special  friends  at  that  time. 

JW:  Again,  did  your  parents  advise  you  as  to  how  to  pick  your  friends, 
or  did  they  make  comments  about  your  friends  when  they  were 
around? 

LR:   Not  when  they  were  around  them.   We  were  always  encouraged  to 
form  our  friendships  so  [that"!   they  were  based  on  honesty  or 
so  that  they  were  based  on  the  same  philosophy  [with  which]  we 
were  reared. 

JW:   Were  you  ever  attracted  to  somebody  who  you  knew  your  parents 
wouldn't  like? 

LR:   Not  too  much,  I  don't  think.   You  see  there  were  very  few 
Negroes  here,  and  they  were  very  well  under  control.   Then 
years  later  when  I  was  about,  I  guess,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  they 
had  started  the  first  Negro  Catholic  Church.   And  that  is 
still  standing  there;  it  was  a  Victorian  cottage. .. ^unintelligiblej 
We  worked  for  years  to  get  that  through.  And  then  there  was  a 
recreation  center  that  was  built.   Do  you  know  that  Saint  Benedict 
the  Moor  is  still  standing  there?  It's  a  small  cottage.   So  that 
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LR:  was  the  first  Negro  Catholic  church  that  was  established.  That 
wasn't  in  our  neighboorhood  exactly,  so  we  usually  just  went  to 
the  neighborhood  church. 

JW:  Was  the  priest  there  Black? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  What  about  any  of  the  nuns? 

LR:  No.   They  were  all  Caucasian. 

JW:  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  in  your  free  time  in  high  school? 

LR:   In  high  school?  Oh,  I  read  a  lot.   Did  a  lot  of  reading,  mostly. 
Always,  all  levels,  all  subjects. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  reading  club  or  anything  like  that? 

LR:   I  don't  think  they  had  any. 

JW:   What  about  Scouts  or  YMCA. . .YWCA? 

LR:   Well,  I  belonged  to  the  YWCA--Girl  Reserves.   I  was  secretary  for 
ten  years . 

JW:   What  do  the  Girl  Reserves  do? 

LR:   They're  like  the  Girl  Scouts.   Service  Clubs--recreation  and  so 
forth.  And  a  summer  camp  which  I  didn't  go  to.   Very  expensive. 
And  then  later  on  I  became  a  Girl  Scout  leader,  actually  Lunintelligible' 

JW:   Did  you  have  secrets  when  you  were  coming  up?  You  don't  have  to 
necessarily  tell  me--but  things  that  you  kept  to  yourself,  didn't 
tell  your  parents? 

LR:   I  can  remember  that  on  Naples  Street  most  homes  had  large  yards  and 
gardens.  And  a  very  good  girlfriend--!  think  she  was  Spanish  or 
Mexican--we  were  very  close  friends  for  years.   So  we  had  a  little 
secret  mail  box  in  one  of  the  gardens .   We  put  things  back  and  forth 
and  no  one  ever  found  out.   That's  one  secret  I  kept  and  kept. 
I  guess  after  we  got  older  we  each  forgot  about  it  and  moved  out 
of  the  neighborhood. 
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JW:   Did  you  feel,  when  you  were  growing  up,  that  being  a  woman  was 
a  disadvantage? 

LR:  I  really  didn't  think  about  that  very  much. . .because  I  was  always 
interested  in  children  and  teaching.  And  at  that  time  there  were 
naturally  very  few  men  in  that  field--elementary  teaching. 

JW:   How  did  women  get  their  sex  education  in  those  days? 

LR:   ^UnintelligibleJ 

JW:   Their  parents  told  them  or  they  just  had  to  learn  I" on  their  ownj ? 

LR:   Well,  most  young  parents  told  them  or  they  [unintelligible,'  ,   Like 

at  our  house  we  had  one  pamphlet  that  had  various  portions  of  a  book. 
I  think  it  was  "Mary  May's  Twelfth  Birthday."  That  was  a  sex  edu- 
cational magazine  or  publication.  And  that's  about  all. 

JW:   You  didn't  talk  about  it  much  with  your...? 

LR:   With  my  parents,  no.   Or  brothers  and  sisters,  not  too  much. 
I  wasn't  so  so  interested,  I  guess. 

JW:   Did  people  talk  about  it  at  school,  or  laugh  about  it?  You  know, 
in  the  period  when  girls  are  first  beginning  to  get  interested 
in  boys,  did  they  talk  about  it  much? 

LR:   Well,  not  too  much.   You  see,  when  I  was  growing  up,  around  that 
age,  I  was  still  in  an  environment  that  was  largely  Latin  and 
Italian.   They  were  conservative  in  their  thinking  and  talking 
about  sex.   It  was  hush-hush  in  a  way. 

JW:  Did  you  start  dating  in  high  school? 

LR:  No.   I'd  go  to  mixed  parties.   But  no  dates. 

JW:  Was  that  just  your  family,  or  most  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood? 

LR:  Most  of  them. 

JW:  So  when  did  people  start  dating?  How  did  people  go  about  meeting 
someone  that  they  might  be  interested  in  marrying? 

LR:   Church.   They  had  recreation  programs  and  so  forth.   Young  People's 
Fellowship  at  the  Episcopal  Church.   St.  Benedict  the  Moor  had 
their  own  Fellowship,  I  guess  from  thirteen  to  age  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two.   Divided  up  into  groups.  And  you  met  young  people. 
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JW:   So  when  boys  and  girls  went  out  in  those  days,  in  high  school, 
they  went  out  in  groups? 

LR:   Actually  it  was  a  group. 

JW:   What  did  they  do  when  they  were  gone  away  from  home? 

LR:   Well,  sometimes  we  would  go  to  a  movie.   Or  records  and  dancing 
in  someone's  home.   We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  pictures  from 
j unintelligible^  . . . the  families  and  the  younger  ones. 

JW:   Were  your  parents  very  concerned  about  who  you  went  out  with? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:  Did  they  ever  tell  you  not  to  go  out  with  somebody  you  wanted  to 
see? 

LR:  Not  too  much. 

JW:  At  what  point  did  you  leave  home? 

LR:  I  didn't  leave  home. 

JW:  You  didn't? 

LR:  No. 

JW:   Oh.   So  you  were  living  at  home... You  graduated  from  Continuation 
High  School... And  then  what  happened? 

LR:   I  was  still  at  home.   I  worked  in  a  nursery  school.   I  was 
' unintelligible]  .. .mostly  all  Negro  children. 

JW:   Which  nursery  school  was  this? 

LR:  I  really  don't  remember  the  name.  But  anyhow,  it  was  located  on 
Sacramento  and  Webster,  right  across  from  the  Stanford  Hospital, 
in  that  area.   So  I  worked  under  the  NYA. 

JW:   Weren't  there  pressures  put  on  you  to  get  married? 

LR:   Get  educated.  And  then... well,  people  right  now  get  married  so 
young.   But  then  they  were  at  least  fin  theirl  late  twenties 
and  like  that.   Got  married  very  late,  compared  with  now. 
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JW:   So  you  didn't  feel  any  particular  need  to  rush  out  and  find  a 
husband? 

LR:  No,  not  a  bit.   Wasn't  very  many  to  find,  to  tell  the  truth. 

JW:  What  about  your  other  sisters  and  brothers? 

LR:  Just  about  the  same. 

JW:  How  many  of  them  got  married? 

LR:   Let  me  see.   Clara,  Roberta,  Josephine,  Joseph.   I  think  all  but 

two,  ray  sister  and  I,  the  only  ones  that  didn't  get  married  early-- 
or  didn't  get  married,  rather. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  feel  that  you  wanted  children  of  your  own? 

LR:   Not  too  much,   I  had  enough  nieces  and  cousins  and  all.   So  that 
was  plenty.   I  didn't  ever  have  an  idea  of  being  a  homemaker  or 
something  like  that. 

JW:  Your  mother  didn't  worry  about  it  either? 

LR:  No, 

JW:  That's  unusual,  don't  you  think? 

LR:  I  don't  know. 

JW:  A  lot  of  women  feel  real  pressure  to  get  married. 

LR:  Not  so  in  our  case. 

JW:   If  you  had  to  live  the  first  thirty  years  of  your  life  over  again, 
would  you  change  anything  about  it? 

LR:   Well,  during  that  time  I  would  have  hoped  to  get  a  really  good 
education,  I'd  say.   Next  year  I  think  I'm  going  back  to  school 
again  to  get  my  degree.   I  really  wish  I  had  a  more  formal  edu- 
cation. And  that  we  didn't  move  so  much... and  more  stable.   Our 
home  was  stable,  but  we  moved  quite  a  bit  when  I  was  younger. 

JW:   Why?  You  were  moving  because  you  were  moving  into  a  bigger  and 
bigger  house?  Or  why? 
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LR:  Yes.  Neighborhoods  changed,  and  so  forth. 

JW:  If  the  neighborhoods  changed,  why  would  that  make  you  move? 

LR:  I  guess  that  my   parents  realized  how  they  wanted  us  to  be  reared. 

JW:  They  would  move  away  from  people  they  thought...? 

LR:  All  the  neighborhoods  had  changed. 

JW:  Anything  else  that  you  would  have  changed?   Do  you  feel  that  there 
were  opportunities  that  you  didn't  have  or  opportunities  that  you 
had  and  [^that^  you  didn't  take  advantage  of? 

LR:   Well,  one  thing  in  my  mind  that  I  wish  had  happened:   I'd  love 

to  have  traveled  before  I  settled  down,  i  Unintelligible!  countries. 

JW:  Where  have  you  been  outside  of  California? 

LR:  Los  Angeles.   I  haven't  been  anywhere  outside  of  California. 

JW:  What  did  you  think  of  Los  Angeles? 

LR:  Too  hot  and  too  crowded. 

JW:  When  did  you  go  there. 

LR:   In  June.   Several  years  ago.   It  was  a  long  time  ago.   It  was  in 
the  middle  of  June  or  July.   It  was  awfully  hot,  I  remember. 

JW:   Yeah,  it's  awful  in  summertime. 

LR:   It  was  awfully  hot.  And  I  wasn't  too  impressed. 

JW:   Did  you  go  to  Hollywood? 

LR:   I  remember  one  thing:   we  were  there,  I  guess,  about  a  week,  we 
funintelligiblej  .   So  that's  why  I  stayed  at  home.   Didn't  see 
much  of  the  community  or  anything  like  that. 

JW:   So  you've  never  been  outside  of...? 

LR:   Out  of  California. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  meet  anybody  famous  when  you  were  coming  up... do 
you  remember? 
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LR:   I  must  have  been  in  my  twenties  when  I  met  Langston  Hughes. 

JW:   Where  did  you  meet  him? 

LR:   He  had  a  poetry  reading.   I  think  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Federated 
Clubs.   He  had  written  his  most  recent  book  for  children.   It 
was  about  Negroes.   How  was  that  phrased  now?  Something  like 
Big  Names  in  Negro  History,  or  something  like  that... END  TAPE 

BEGIN  TAPE  2:2:1 


JW:   Now,  you  were  telling  me  about  meeting  Langston  Hughes  with  your 
niece.  Anyone  else  that  you  can  remember,  that  was  well-known, 
that  you  ran  into? 

LR:   I  met  Marian  Anderson... I  went  to  her  first  concert  that  she  had 
on  the  West  Coast. 

JW:   Where  was  that  given? 

LR:   The  Opera  House. 

JW:   Oh,  really? 

LR:   I  was  about  seventeen  then,  I  think  it  was.   So  we  met  her  and 
talked  with  her  at  some  length. 

JW:   What  do  you  remember  about  her? 

LR:   Her  graciousness  and  her  sort  of  accepting  personality.   Very 
modest.   I  was  a  big  follower  of  hers.   I  went  to  her  first 
concert  and  [have  been'  every  year  ever  since.  We  attended  the 
last  concert  that  she  gave  in  San  Francisco.   I  think  she's  semi- 
retired  now. 

JW:   Yes,  I  think  she  is.   Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  people  who 
were  criminals--thieves,  gamblers,  women  who  had  to  make  their 
living  on  the  streets?  Were  any  of  those  people  ever  around  when 
you  were  growing  up? 

LR:   Not  a  bit. 

JW:   You  didn't  have  to  worry  about  theft? 
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LR:   No.   Or  locking  your  doors  and  windows.   Or  traveling  at  night. 
Nothing  like  that.   Nothing. 

JW:   When  did  this  all  start  happening  then? 

LR:   It  started  very  soon  after,  or  during,  the  Second  World  War — 
gradually,  'til  now  it's  way  out  of  hand. 

JW:   Why?  So  many  people  were  coming  in? 

LR:   I  think  so.   Changing  roots  and  things  like  that.  A  lot  of 
teenagers  are  very  insolent  and  hostile.  And,  you  see,  they 
had  them  all  segregated- -in  Hunter's  Point.   If  they  had  them 
all  through  the  city,  they  wouldn't  have  had  that  problem.   You' 
see,  Henry  Kaiser,  that  was  his  doings.   I  had  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 
The  first  time  I  had  it,  a  year  before  the  Second  World  War,  I 
had  all  Caucasians.   The  next  year  I  had  it--all  Negro.   They  came 
in  that  fast. 

JW:   How  did  the  people  who  had  been  here  react  in  general?  What  did 
people  say  about  the  new  migrants? 

LR:   "Stay  away."  ...But  most  of  them  were  very  sympathetic.   You  could 
see  the  reasons  for  much  of  the  hostility.   They  were  sort  of 
herded  in  there,  in  Hunter's  Point.   They  were  strangers  in  the 
community.  And  so  forth. 

JW:   Did  people  feel  that  they  were  going  to  contribute  something  to 
the  development  of  the  community?  Or  that,  you  know,  with  so 
many  more  Negroes  around,  that  people  could  do  a  lot  more? 

LR:  What  was  that  again? 

JW:   Did  people  think  that  perhaps  these  people  might  be  of  some  use 

to  racial  advancement- -you  know,  votes.   And  they  had  money,  were 
making  money. 

LR:   Yes,  surely.   They  could  be  a  good  part  of  any  community. . .But 
there  was  so  much  truancy,  behavioral  problems,  and  so  forth. 
So  I  think  you  get  pretty  discouraged.   It  shouldn't  have  happened. 

JW:   How  did  the  police  get  along  with  Negroes  in  those  days? 

LR:   The  police? 
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JW:   Yes. 

LR:   There  was  no  problem.   I  never  heard  of  any  arrests,  outstanding 
arrests,  at  all.   Onee  in  a  while,  like  in  the  Fillmore  area, 
which  was  getting  then  to  be  almost  a  Negro  neighborhood  ex- 
clusively. .  .once.  .  .Or  they'd  have  a  policeman  that  was  very 
uptight.   I  remember  my  cousin  saying  once  she  was  waiting  for 
the  "22"  bus  on  Fillmore  near  Geary. . .policeman  [unintelligible] 
...Then  after  a  while  he  said,  "What  are  you  waiting  for?" 
He  fcousinj  said,'  The  Streetcar."  He  said,  "Well,  catch  it  on 
the  fly.   You're  not  supposed  to  be  loitering."   Isolated  cases 
like  that.   There  was  always  something  there  between  the  police 
and  the  Negroes ,  for  years . 

JW:   Who  were  the  people,  families,  considered. . .who  were  in  "high 
society?"  Or  did  they  have  such  a  thing  out  here? 

LR:   Oh,  yes,  they  had  a  "society."   It  was  so  funny  that  most  of  the 

high  society  were... they  were  all  domestic  women  mostly-custodians 
and  so  forth.  And  you  would  think  that  it  was  they  who  represented 
the  building. 

JW:   I  didn't  understand  that. 

LR:   I  say  they  could  say  like  they... their  work  where  they  only  worked 
as  a  janitor  or  so.   Like  this  one  man  was  Joe  Shreve,  at  the 
jeweler's.   You'd  think  he  was  Mr.  Shreve.   We  had  many  jobs  like 
that  throughout  the  city. 

JW:   Were  these. . .? 

LR:   They  were  supposed  to  be  "high  society."   See,  there  were  very 
few  Negro  professionals--no  doctors.   Let  me  see...  There  was 
one  pharmacist,  Charles  Riggan...I  think  one  doctor,  one  lawyer. 
Plus,  I  guess,  you  know  ^unintelligible"]  .   So  there  were  very, 
very  few  professional  people.   I  think  there  was  only  one  school 
teacher. 

JW:   Who  decided  who  was  in  "society"  and  who  was  out? 

LR:   Lord  only  knows.   It  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  churches  you  attended 
too.   They  had  their  own  hierarchy. 

JW:   Did  complexion  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 
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LR:  Oh  yes.   Hair  styles,  complexion.  Anyone  with  Caucasian  features. 

JW:  If  you  were  darker- skinned,  you  couldn't  get  in? 

LR:  You  couldn't  get  in. 

JW:  No  way? 

LR:   I  guess  you  could  if  you  had  relatives  or  something  like  that. 
Many  of  these  very  outstanding  Negroes  in  this  area,  if  you 
can  call  them  outstanding,  were  mostly  dark.   They  all  married 
women  that  were  very  Caucasian  featured.   You'd  see  that  all  along 
in  this  area. 

JW:   Did  people  take  these  people  seriously,  the  other  people?  Or  did 
they  sort  of  treat  them  as... How  did  they  look  on  them? 

LR:   I  think  they  mostly  were  ignored.   But  sometimes  they  were  admired. 
They  wanted  to  get  into  that  Jolly  30' s  or  40 's  Club  they  had. 

JW:   Was  that  the  name  of  a  club? 

LR:   I  think  it  was  Jolly  40 's  or  something  like  that.   Or  400,  some 
ol'  tricky  name. 

JW:   What  about  the  Cosmos  Club?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that? 

LR:   Dimly.   I  don't  know  from  where. 

JW:   What  about  the  churches'  role  in  the  community?  How  did  people 
feel  about  ministers? 

LR:   Picking  them  apart  every  Sunday. 

JW:   Do  you  feel  that  they  contributed  anything  to  the  development 
of  the  community? 

LR:   I  really  don't  think  so,  not  too  much.   I  know  most  of  them 

have  built  new  churches  now.   They's  so  unintelligible  upward 
mobile.  And  housing  projects.   In  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
there's  been  quite  a  change. 

JW:   But  in  those  early  days,  what  kind  of  effect  did  they  have  on  the 
community? 
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LR:   On  the  whole  community  or  just  the  Negro  community? 

JW:   Either  one. 

LR:   One  thing,  I  think,  because  that  (_the  existence  or  strength 
of  churches!  would  be  contributing  to  Negro  history.   That 
being  involved  in  a  well-anchored  church  would  help  them  really 
gain  an  upward  mobile  stature,   Because  I  know  many  of  them 
/  Black  peoplej  went  for  society  reasons.   Then  within  the  church 
there  was  a  lot  of  prejudice. . .and  circles  and  all  of  that  business. 

JW:  What  kinds  of  prejudice? 

LR:   I  imagine,  where  you  worked,  how  you  worked,  income,  home-owner 
or  renter,  cars,  effects.   Things  like  that  gave  you  status  in 
the  community.   As  for  church,  that  Third  Baptist  Church  was 
really  something. 

JW:  Was  that  the  hotsy-totsy  church? 

LR:  They  think  they  are. 

JW:  Did  you  go  to  church  regularly? 

LR:  Yes.   Catholic  church. . .mass. 

JW:  And  confession? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  What  kind  of  person  was  your  priest? 

LR:  The  priest? 

JW:  Yes.   Did  you  know  him  very  well? 

LR:  Well,  see,  I  made  my  conformation  here.  We  all  made  our  communion 
in  this  area.  A  very  nice  upstanding. . .he  was  a  young  man  at  that 
time.  And  very  progressive.  We  were  the  only  Negro  family  in  the 
whole  area.  But  he  encouraged  mV  parents  a  lot.  My  oldest  sister 
took  her  pitt/jo  lessons  there  at  the  school.  They  were  very,  very 
accepting.  About  once  or  twice  a  month--it  was  a  big  thrill--we'd 
go  over  to  Fillmore  and  attend  mass  at  St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  and 
met  more  friends,  and  so  forth.  So  we  looked  forward  to  that 
Sunday . 
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JW:  Were  you  inclined  to  believe  whatever  the  church  preached? 

LR:  Yes . 

JW:  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  very  loyal  Catholic? 

LR:  Try  to  be. 

JW:  What  is  that  noise? 

LR:   Dog  downstairs.   Not  our  dog--Miss  Wilson's.   I  don't  know  why 
it's  inside.   It  should  be  outside.   It's  so  nice- -Lonesome. 

JW:   Oh.   I  thought  it  was  some  machine. 

LR:   It  used  to  scare  us  at  first  too.   (Laughter) 

JW:  What  was  I  saying?... Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good,  practicing 
Catholic  today? 

LR:   I  try  to  be.   We  go  to  mass,  mostly  Sundays. 

JW:   Do  you  think  that  most  of  your  ethical  beliefs  come  from  the 
Church?  Or  from  your  parents?  Or  from  your  reading? 

LR:   Parents  and  the  church.   Mostly  my  parents,  I  think.   See,  they 
were  converts.   Usually  converts  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
better  Catholics,  in  a  way.   So  we  were  under  that  influence. 
And  then  there  was  always  the  nuns  [who]  were  so  likeable. 

JW:  When  you  have  to  make  a  decision  about  what's  right  or  what's 
wrong,  what  do  you  consult? 

LR:   Who  do  I  consult? 

JW:  Who  or  what,  or  how  do  you  go  about  it? 

LR:   Do  I  consider  what? 

JW:   When  you're  going  to  fill  out  your  income  taxes  or  things  like 
that,  where  you're  tempted  to  do  something  that's  wrong,  what 
pulls  you  back? 

LR:   You  might  get  caught.   So  we  try  to  stay  within  the  law. 
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JW:  The  law  and... do  you  read  the  Bible  often? 

LR:  No. 

JW:  Aren't  Catholics  supposed  to  read  the  Bible  frequently? 

LR:  Not  so  frequently,  I  don't  think. 

JW:  What's  that? 

LR:  I  said  I  don't  read  that  frequently.  You  see,  we  have  a  Catholic 
Bible  which  is  almost  just  like  your  regular  Bible. 

JW:   The  Douay...oh,  I  forget  the  name. 

LR:   Yes,  like  that. 

JW:   Did  you  belong  to  any  sororities  or  any  other  groups  when  you 
were  coming  up?  NAACP? 

LR:   Well,  the  NAACP,  the  Women's  Federated  Clubs.   Let's  see,  what 

was  that  one  we  used  to  always  volunteer? .. .Oh,  yes,  the  Knights 
and  Daughters  of  Tabor — which  is  a  lodge. 

JW:   They  are  affiliated  with  what?   Is  that  Masons? 

LR:  No.  Masons  is  the  Eastern  Star.  I  have  relatives  in  the  Eastern 
Star  and  the  Masons.  But  as  children,  we  belonged  to  the  Knights 
and  Daughters  of  Tabor. 

JW:   My  great  grandmother  was  very  active  with  them.   But  I'm  not 
exactly  sure... What  kind  of  organization  was  that? 

LR:  A  regular  lodge. 

JW:   What  did  you  do  when  you  went  there? 

LR:   They  had  children's,  a  young  people's  group  likewise.  We  had 
readings,  lectures. 

JW:   Were  there  secret  ceremonies  and  things? 

LR:   No.  You  see,  Catholics  are  not  supposed  to  belong  to  lodges  or 
secret  ceremonies.  [^Unintelligible]]  ...had  really  a  secret. 
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JW:   Do  you  remember  ever  hearing  anything  about  a  man  called 
Marcus  Garvey? 

LR:   Yes .   Heard  about  him.   He  was  going  to  Africa? 

JW:   What  did  people  say  about  him?   Did  he  have  followers  out  here 
in  San  Francisco? 

LR:   Mostly  in  Los  Angeles  they  were.  And  a  few  across  the  Bay. 
I've  heard  so  many  tales  about  what  Marcus  Garvey  did.   I 
don't  know  exactly  who  he  was.   But  I  understand  he  was  going 
to  migrate  to  Africa..   Is  that  right. 

JW:   Well,  he  was  talking  about  taking  some  people  back. 

LR:   Taking  some  people  back? 

JW:   But  you  weren't  interested  in  his... 

LR:   Not  too  much.   Because  I  was  younger  and  didn't  pay  too  much 
attention  to  what  was  going  on.   Didn't  change  my  life-style. 
So  I  guess  I  didn't. 

JW:   What  did  you  do  with  the  NAACP? 

LR:   The  junior  group:   lectures,  talks,  and  so  forth.   I  think  we 
met  once  a  week... one  a  month,  I  guess  it  was. 

JW:  Did  you  read  the  "Crisis"? 

LR:  No.   Do  you  remember  anything  about  '.W.E.B.j  DuBois? 

LR;  No. 

JW:  Now,  you've  been  a  nursery  school  teacher  most  of  your  life? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  How  did  you  get  into  that? 

LR:   Well,  first  of  all  I  was  with  the  NYA.   I  taught.   I  was  about 
nineteen  or  twenty,  I  guess  it  was.   I  was  just  interested  in 
children  in  general.   I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  idea.   Because 
now  I  don't  know  how  many  schools  they  have  all  through  the  city-- 
child-care  centers. 
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JW:   Didn't  you  find  children. . .Don' t  they  wear  you  out  sometimes? 

LR:   If  you  let  them,  sometimes- -ny  own  nieces  and  nephews. 

JW:   What  about  the  children  at  school? 

LR:   They're  not  too  bad.   But  I  had  always  the  problem  children 

at  my  table.   I  was  supposed  to  have  a  good  relationship  with 
them. 

JW:   What  did  they  call  "problem  children"? 

LR:   Those  that  are  hard  to  adjust  to  new  routines  and  so  forth. 
I  had  a  little  blind  girl.  Another  little  boy  {.we]  couldn't 
decide  whether  he  was  a  genius  or  a  moron.   He  was  a  fresh 
little  boy. 

JW:   He  was  what? 

LR:   He  was  a  fresh  little  boy.   So  he  actually  had  [to  havej  psychiatric 
care. 

JW:   So  you  must  have  enjoyed  it  to  stay  with  it  for  so  long? 

LR:   Oh  very  much  so.   I  had  nice  relationships  with  the  teachers, 
and  so  forth. 

JW:  Did  your  pay  advance  as  you  went  along? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Was  it  a  well- paying  job? 

LR:  Very  well. 

JW:  What  kind  of  hours  did  you  have  to  put  in? 

LR:  Eight  hours  a  day. 

JW:  Five  days  a  week. 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Pretty  hard. 
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LR:   First  it  was  six  days  a  week, during  the  War.  We  had  so 
many  of  the  children  whose  parents  were  war-workers  that 
they  had  to  work  on  Saturdays. 

JW:  Who  did  you  work  for? 

LR:   Technically,  it  was  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

JW:   When  did  you  start  with  the  Board? 

LR:   Let's  see,  when  I  was  twenty- three  years  old.  How  many  years 
is  that  now? 

JW:   1943? 

LR:  About  '43  or  '44. 

JW:   Were  you  one  of  the  first  Blacks  they  ever  hired? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:  Or  were  you  the  first? 

LR.  .  About  the  first.   There  were  no  Negro  children  in  my  school 
at  all  for  years. 

JW:   Were  there  any  problems  with  you  getting  that  job? 

LR:   No.   I  had  good  references,  for  one  thing.   So  I  guess  there 
wasn't  too  much  [objection^  .   Then,  there  was  a  great  need 
for  teachers.   If  you  had  your  qualifications,  it  was  free 
sailing. 

JW:   Did  your  co-workers  or  the  other  people  on  the  Board  sver 

say  anything  to  you  about  being  Black?  They  didn't  ever  show 
any... Do  you  remember  them  being  hostile  to  you? 


LR:   Not  a  bit.   Very  good  relationships.   Still  friends. 

JW:  How  has  retirement  changed  your  life? 

LR:   Right  now  I'm  ready  to  go  back  to  work.   I  need  something  a 

little  more  formal,  you  know.  And  I'm  feeling  a  little  better. 
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JW:  What  are  you  doing  with  your  free  time? 

LR:   Reading,  writing,  housekeeping. 

JW:   What  are  you  reading? 

LR:   Mostly  magazines.   Back  "Ebony's",  back  "Geographies", 
women's  magazines. 

JW:   Which  ones? 

LR:   Mostly  the  "Journal",  "Good  Housekeeping",  or  I  have  "Reader's 
Digest",  something  like  that.   Pat  £sister"^  and  I  do  ray  house- 
work and  shop... the  days  go  by.  And  now  I  feel  a  need  to  do 
something  more.   So  I  might,  in  September,  enroll  again  at 
State  College. 

JW:   Which  college?  Are  you  talking  about  the  one  out  here  on 
the  Ocean? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Okay. 

LR:  Way  out.  You  know,  San  Francisco  State  College? 

JW:  Right. 

LR:  That's  way  out. 

JW:  Right. 

LR:  And  get  into  creative  writing. 

JW:   I  just  wanted  to  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the  question  of  how 
people  got  along  in  the  community.   Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  you. . .When  were  you  first  aware  of  being  a  Negro? 

LR:   When  I  first  went  to  GirLr'  High  School. 

JW:   What  happened  there? 

LR:   When  I  was  in  grade  school  and  going  to  high  school,  I  was 

the  only  Negro  in  the  group,  in  the  class.  And  I  was  highly 
achieving.   But  not  so  socially.   When  I  went  to  Girls'  High 
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LR:   School  I  was  like  a  social  outcast:   I  didn't  dance  very  well 

or  converse  very  well,  !  unintelligiblej  and  so  forth.   It  wasn't 
really  until  I  was  in  Girls'  High  School  [that]  I  could  feel 
the  difference.   Then  it  was  starting  to  get  divided--all  of 
the  Negroes  were  eating  lunch  together  and  all  the  Caucasians, 
Orientals  together.   There  was  a  great  division.   That  continued. 

JW:  What  about  your  older  sister?  Did  she  go  to  Girls'  High? 

LR:  No.   She  went  to  Balboa,  out  here. 

JW;  So  she  wasn't  able  to  pass  on  any  words  of  wisdom  to  you? 

LR:  No.   There  was  a  great  difference. 

JW:  What  about  when  you  were  growing  up  in  the  neighborhood?  Did 
you  get  along  with  those  kids  all  right? 

LR:   Oh,  very  naich  so.   Whole  families. 

JW:   But  what  made  the  difference  in  high  school?  You  say  you  felt 
suddenly  that  you  were  not  fitting  in. 

LR:   No.   Well,  I  wasn't,  say,  psychologically  mature,  compared  with 
what  they  were  doing.   They  all  were  dating  and  so  forth-- 
parties. . .very  much  so.  Academically  I  was  superior.   But 
socially  not  so. 

JW:   Do  you  think  if  you  had  been  inside  the  Black  community,  would 
your  life  have  been  any  different-- if  you  had  been  fair-skinned? 

LR:  It  could  have  been.   I  think  it  could  have  been.  A  nicer  hair. 

JW:  What  difference  would  that  have  made? 

LR:  Be  more  accepted. 

JW:  By  whom? 

LR:  By  the  elite  in  the  school,  among  the  Negroes. 

JW:   So  they  must  have  felt  pretty  strongly  if  they  kept  somebody 
out  just  because  of  their  color. 
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LR:   Just  color,  yes. 

JW:   Do  you  remenier  anything  else  about- -we  were  mentioning  the 
Depression. . .anything.   Your  father  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Depression.   So  your  mother  must  have  really  had  to 
struggle  to  raise  seven  children  during  the  Depression. 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  But  she  managed. 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  strike  that  went  on  in  San  Francisco? 

LR:  The  General  Strike? 

JW:  Right. 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  What  do  you  remember  about  that? 

LR:   How  long  it  lasted  and  how  frightening  it  got  to  be.   Because 
everything  closed  down.   I'll  never  forget  that. 

JW:   Did  people  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strikers  or  on  the 
side  of  the  owners? 

LR:   I  think  mostly  on  the  strikers'  side.   But  I  remember  it  was 
very  frightening.   No  streetcars  /  being  operatedj ,  nothing. 
We  were  really  crippled.  And  there  was  no  such  thing  as  arbi- 
tration, or  anything  like  that. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  bridges  going  up? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  When  was  the  first  trip  you  made  across  the  bridge? 

LR:  On  the  Bay  Bridge  when  it  fist  opened.   Took  us  about  two  hours. 

JW:  You  mean  you  walked? 
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LR:   No.   In  a  car.   There  was  so  much  traffic.   We  were  the  first 
on  the  bridge  that  time.   Then  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. .. they 
had  a  fair  out  here  and  that  opened  soon  afterwards ,  on  Treasure 
Island.   I  remember  that  very  well.   I  think  it  lasted  two 
years,  the  fair. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  when  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia? 

LR:  Yes. 

JW:  What  was  the  reaction  here? 

LR:  Here?   In  San  Francisco? 

JW:  Yes.   Well,  I  was  thinking  particularly  among  Black  people. 

LR:   I  don't  think  there  was  any  reaction  at  all... to  Haile  Selassie. 
Not  too  much. 

JW:  What  did  you  learn  about  Africa  when  you  were  coming  up? 

LR:   Nothing.   Just  what  my  father  told  us,  or  mother.   But  nothing 
like  in  the  history  books  or  anything  in  school. 

JW:   What  did  your  father  and  mother  tell  you? 

LR:  About  this  wonderful  country  wil**  all  the  resources.  And  it 

was  a  shame  that  it  couldn't  be  really  a  Negro-owned--not  owned, 
but  occupied--part  of  the  world. 

JW:   So  did  you  feel  positive  about  Africa,  or  did  you  feel  it  was 
something  to  be  ashamed  of?  ^Indicates  "no"] .   You  weren't 
ever  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  your  ancestors  came 
from  there? 

LR:   No,  never. 

JW:   Did  you  go  see  Tarzan  movies  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

LR:   No.   No  apes. 

JW:   Good  for  you....  How  do  you  think  the  country  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  years,  since  you  were  my  age- -thirty? 
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LR:   I  think  there's  much  more  money  available.   People  ^unintelligible^ 
can  buy  the  things  they  want,  most  of  them. 

JW:   Does  that  make  people  happier? 

LR:   Does  it  make  them  happier?  I  think  it  did.   But  not  really. 
Because  there's  so  much  crime  in  the  street  again — purse 
snatching. 

JW:  what  about  the  children?  You've  seen  a  couple  of  generations 
of  children.  How  have  the  children  changed?  Or  how  have  the 
parents'  child-rearing  practices  changed? 

LR:   Well,  I  think  the  family  structure  has  weaken«t.  j^Sound  of  a 
motorcycle  starting  up7| 

JW:   [pause]  Okay,  you  were  saying? 

LR:   I  said  I  think  the  family  structure  is  different.   There's  not 
that  close  family  feeling  of  relationships,  ties. 

JW:  Why  do  you  think  that  is? 

LR:   I  think  the  children  have  more  independence  now. 

JW:   Because  the  parents  are  allowing  them  to? 

LR:   I  think  allowing  them  to... and  the  trend.   Like  now,  most  ones, 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  they  separate  from  their 
families.   They  get  their  own  apartments  and  so  forth.   Now 
when  we  were  growing  up. .. [interruption J 

JW:   We  were  saying  that  people  have  more  money  now  and  family 

structures  seem  to  be  a  little  looser.   People  move  about  a 
little  more.  What  else  do  you  notice  about  changes --things  that 
are  really  different  now  than  then?   Do  you  think  that  Negroes  have 
changed  in  the  last  thirty  years? 

LR:   There  have  been  some  very  good  changes.   It  seems' like  the 

Negroes  are  getting  a  better  education  now  today  than  thirty 
years  ago.   There  are  scholarships  and  awards  to  help  them. 
I  think  that  any  Negro  who  applies  himself  now  can  be...satis- 
fied--a  satisfied. . .citizen--and  contribute  to. . .life-styles. . . 
the  econon^. 
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vIW:  Why  do  you  think  that  some  of  these  children. .  .families, 
don't  apply  themselves? 

LR:   I  think  there  are  fmerelyj  trends. 

JW:   You  mean  all  over  the  country? 

LR:   It  is  not  only  the  Negro  society.   There  is  a  difference. 
Not  well-defined  goals  or  standards.   Very  hard. 

JW:   If  you  had  children,  would  you  raise  them  like  you  were  raised? 

LR:   Yes. 

JW:   Would  you  be  that  strict  with  them? 

LR:   Maybe  not  that  strict. .. .But  at  least  give  them  some  positive 
guidelines . 

JW:  Would  you  make  them  go  to  church? 

LR:   I'd  ask  them  to,  "please."   I  think  if  you  start  out  with  a 
child  very  young ,  and  have  them  going  to  church  or  something 
like  that,  it  stays  with  you. 

JW:   What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  some  of  the  things  that  are 
useful  from  what  we're  doing- -talking  to  people,  and  getting 
them  to  tell  us  about  their  growing  experiences?  Because  I 
was  very  pleased  that  you  said  you  would  give  us  a  tape. 

LR:  Anything  to  better  the  race,  I'm  for  it.  Any  little  contribution. 

JW:   You  think  that  when  people  hear  about  other  people's  experiences.. 
How  will  that  improve  the  race? 

LR:   I  think  it  will  give  a  more  positive  picture  of  the  Negro. 
What  he  is,  and  what  he  stands  for,  and  what  he  can  become. 

JW:  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you. 

LR:  And  thank  you. 
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I  remember  a  game  my  father  would  play.  He  would  kiss  my 
mother  unexpectantly .  We  witnessed  this  with  great  glee  as  my 
mother  feigned  annoyance.   But  we  knew  she  enjoyed  it  too. 

...I  can  recall  being  very  unhappy  and  disappointed  one  Christmas, 
when  the  rollerskates  I  wanted  were  not  under  the  tree.   The  next 

day  my  father  purchased  the  wanted  gift. 

...We  were  taught  that  nothing  could  substitute  for  a  "good  name." 

"*There  was  little  change  in  the  life-style  of  the  Negro,  living 
in  San  Francisco  until  the  event  (sic)  of  World  War  II.   The  city 
changed  dramatically  overnight,  with  the  influx  of  both  Negroes 
and  Caucasians  from  the  rural  South.   These  new  Negroes  brought 
with  them  their  hostility,  anger  and  fear. 

•  •  • 

The  reactions  were  manifold.   Many  of  these  new  southern 
Negroes  were  ostracized  and  shunned  by  the  majority  of  the  Negro 
"first  families."  These  new  citizens  were  exposed  to  many  experiences 
and  codes  of  behavior  that  were  foreign  [to  themj . 

A  further  barrier  and  handicap  was  communication  skills.  I 
was  in  a  variety  store  Conce]  when  two  young  Negro  boys  entered. 
The  proprietor  asked  them  what  they  wished.   It  sounded  like  this: 
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"I  want  a  green  thing  for  an  old."  The  clerk  was  baffled  and 
had  him  repeat  his  statement  many  times.   "Boy,  it's  not  a 
Valentine,"  said  the  younger.   This  was  my  clue.   He  wanted  a 
little  greeting  for  an  eight  year  old.   He  wanted  a  birthday  card. 

Another  incident:   A  young  Negro  woman  asked  the  saleslady 
for  a  slip  with  "lace  around  the  tail."  After  much  talk  between 
the  two,  the  request  was  for  a  slip  with  lace  around  the  hem. 

•  •  • 

At  this  point  of  history,  the  gap  between  the  native  Negroes 
and  those  of  southern  extraction  has  lessened. 

We  share  one  motto:   "Lifting  as  we  climb."  fPederated  Colored 
Women's  Clubs! 


NEGRO  hOTKER 
(  Lillian  Raymond) 

Lord,  I  didn't  know  he'd  be  so  little 
and  sweet  and  all  shiny  new, 

(  I  don't  know  Lord,  I  don't  know  ) 

Will  he  plant  his  feet  on  the  big  road 
like  Bess'  boy  - 

And  bring  hone  a  razor  cut  or  two  7 

Lord,  will  he  hoe  arid  pick  — 

and  hoe  and  pick  - 
And  spend  it  ail  at  hr.  John's  store  ? 
And  then  come  home  Lord,  and  hoe 

and  pick  some  more. 

Will  he  be  like  his  pa  Lord, 
And  let  some  Kobile  gal,  all 

easy  and  free  - 
Turn  his  eyes  aside  from  you 

and  me  —  aside  from  you 

and  me  ? 

Lord  will  they  cut  him  down 

from  Kr.   John's  Sycamore, 
And   bring  him  home,   cold  and 

stiff  to  his  mama's  door  — 
(  I  don't  know  Lord,    I  don't  know   ) 
Kaybee  1  just  better  give  him 

back  to  you 
While  he's  little  and   sweet 

and  all  shiny  new. 


NEGRO  MOTHER 
(Lillian  Raymond) 

Wash  it  out,  hoe  it  out,  fight 

that  devil  store  - 
And  help  make  my  black  child  free  - 
hy  hoe,  my  rub  board  and  me  - 
Chariot  don't  stop  by  this  door  - 
This  pain  been  round  a  heap  of 

times  before  - 
I  just  sets  back  for  a  spell  in 

my  rocking  chair  - 
And  rest  my  eyes  on  His  glory 

round  about  most  every  where  - 
I  listen  to  the  feather  birds  in 

the  pear  tree  - 
Till  that  old  devil  pain 

sneaks  off  and  lets  me  be  - 
I  can't  lay  my  rub  board  down, 

or  set  aside  that  hoe  - 
He's  got  plenty  more  head  learning 

to  do  - 
Before  I  can  get  up  and  go  - 
I  hope  you  won't  mind  - 
But  there  no  one  a  pulling  in 

front  Lord  - 
Only  me  and  my  worn  out  hands 
A  ~  pushing  from  behind  - 


ODE  TO  KY  COOK 
(Lillian  Raymond) 
Koving  with  elephantire  grace  — 

from  hearth  and 

cupboaH  and  hearth  - 
Apron  hiding  a  vast 

billowy  wonderment  - 
Egg  cradled  in  giant  hand  - 
gently  wed  with 

milk  and  honey  - 
Coaxed  and  wooed  into 

Ambrosia  goodness  - 
Ky  soul  nestles  in 

your  warm  warmness  - 
feeds  — 
And  becomes  yoxing  again 
As  Kary's  child  - 
elephantine  grace  from 
hearth,  and  cupboard 
and  h earth, - 
Black  lily  amidst 

pots  and  pans. 


KEGRO  KOTHER 
(Lillian  Raymond) 

Honey,  who  told  you  life  was  kind  and  easy 

outside  your  mama's  door? 
It's  mean  as  a  buzzard  bird,  and  as  hard  and  as  cold 

As  this  splintery  old  floor. 
It'll  grab  you  and  fight  you. 

Try  to  'knock  ya'  down; 
But  you  got  to  plant  your  feet, 

And  hold  tight  to  your  ground. 
When  the  road  gets  twisty,  and  weary  and  rough. 

And  the  dust  starts  a- flying  high. 
You've  got  to  listen  for  your  own 

Song  birds  in  the  sky. 
I'll  mend  yoxir  dress  and  scrub  away  the  dirt; 
(But  there's  nothing  yovir  ma  can  do,  honey, 
about  that  kind  of  hurt). 
There's  no  rub,  linwient  or  soft  words 

for  that  kind  of  pain. 
When  they  twit  ya'  and  fun  ya' 

and  call  you  out  of  name. 
But  you  can't  stand  still;  you've  got  to  keep 

a-walkin'  just  the  same. 
Don't  you  fret  none  if  your  hair  is  stiff 

and  it  won't  curl; 
Kama  will  always  be  proud  of  her  bestest  girl. 
So  straighten  your  lip,  and  stop  a^weeping 
yovir  eyes. 


And  bye  and  bye  I'll  make  some 

sweet  potato  pies. 
So  go  back  now,  and  gets  you  a  seat, 

in  the  very  first  row, 
And  learn  all  there  is  in  this  world  to  know. 
And  'member  this,  you  may  be  black  as 

those  berries  on  your  granny's  vine. 
But  you're  sweet,  toor  honey,  and  you're 

mine,  all  mine. 
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NEGRO  KOTKER 
(  Lillian  Raymond  ) 

Lord,  I  didn't  know  he'd  be  so  little 
and  sweet  and  all  shiny  new. 

(  I  don't  know  Lord,  I  don't  know  ) 

Will  he  plant  his  feet  on  the  big  road 
like  Bess'  boy  - 

And  bring  hone  a  razor  cut  or  two  ? 

Lord ,  will  he  hoe  and  pick  — 

and  hoe  and  pick  - 
And  spend  it  ail  at  hr.  John's  store  ? 
And  then  come  home  Lord,  and  hoe 

and  pick  some  more. 

Will  he  be  like  his  pa  Lord, 
And  let  some  Kobile  gal,  all 

easy  and  free  - 
Turn  his  eyes  aside  from  you 

and  me  —  aside  from  you 

and  me  ? 

Lord  will  they  cut  him  down 

from  Kr,   John's  Sycamore, 
And   bring  him  home,   cold  and 

stiff  to  his  mama's  door  — 
(  I  don't  know  Lord,    I  don't  know   ) 
haybee  1  just  better  give  him 

back  to  you 
While  he's  little  and  sweet 

and   all  shiny  new. 


